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New Regional Headquarters 


by 


Hannis S. SmitH and Geratp H. Buetow, A.I.A. 


When the East Central Regional Library 
was established by the Boards of County 
Commissioners of Isanti, Mille Lacs and 
Pine Counties, the new Library Board 
which they appointed faced several prob- 
lems. Among these were the securing of a 
qualified Director for the new system and 
finding satisfactory quarters for headquar- 
ters operations. They have made good prog- 
ress: the new Director, Miss Marjorie Pom- 
eroy, began her work on August 16, 1959; 
at which time, a new building had already 
been started in Cambridge to house the 
regional headquarters. Miss Pomeroy, who 
has varied experience in library extension 
work including that of having been a 
county librarian in Oregon, will be report- 
ing in a later article on the progress of the 
new regional library. 


The Building Problem 


The problem of housing the regional 
headquarters was made acute by the fact 
that there was no library building in the 
area of sufficient size even to house the 
headquarters temporarily. The largest exist- 
ing quarters were those of the Isanti County 
Library in the basement of the county court 
house in Cambridge, and already crowded. 


The Regional Library Board informed the 
public and the officials of the various com- 
munities in the region that it was seeking 
a headquarters location. There followed a 
generous amount of civic activity on the 
parts of Milaca, Princeton and Cambridge, 
and the library board agreed to hear all 
proposals. The first community to make an 
offer was Milaca. They proposed that a 
large proportion of the community building, 
now housing the community library in one 
room, be used as headquarters, and that 
they would add about 1,000 square feet to 
it with the new part designed especially to 
provide bookmobile loading and unloading. 

Princeton came forward with the next 
proposal, which offered a large store build- 
ing on the main street with ample room at 
the rear for the addition of bookmobile 
facilities. By this time the library board was 
no longer concerned over whether or not it 


would have satisfactory headquarters, but 
on how to decide between offers. 


A New Building 


The next proposal came from the village 
of Cambridge. There a community group 
had moved rapidly and secured the coopera- 
tion of the village and the county to provide 
a totally new building, designed specifically 
for the library by the firm of Max and 
Gerald Buetow, Architects, of St. Paul. The 
preliminary sketch and floor plan were 
presented to the Library Board, and at its 
next regular meeting, the Board voted to 
accept the Cambridge proposal. The archi- 
tects submitted the preliminary plans to the 
Library Division of the Department of Edu- 
cation for review, advice and revision, and 
then proceeded with the drafting of the 
final drawings and specifications. These 
were approved by the officials concerned and 
presented to the Library Board for its ap- 
proval in June. 

Bids were advertised for in June and on 
July 27th the contract was let for comple- 
tion within go working days. It is antici- 
pated that the library will be moved into 
the new building in mid- or late November, 
but it is possible that it will be ready 
sooner, given good weather, since the con- 
struction problems are not complicated. 

The building is being erected with a com- 
bination of village and county funds, on 
county property adjoining the county court 
house in Cambridge. 


The Library Program 


When Max and Gerald Buetow were 
selected as architects for the building, the 
firm assigned Harold F. Schroeder, Jr., 
associate for handling this specific project. 
Mr. Schroeder immediately began his study 
of the building needs of the regional library 
with the consultation of the Director of 
Libraries in the Department of Education. 
Since the building would serve as adminis- 
trative headquarters, processing center, and 
area public service center, as well as central 
book depot for the regional library, space 
allocations had to be made accordingly. 
These had to be accommodated to the lot, 
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and come within the amount of space which 
could be built with the funds allowed, and 
still come as close as possible to the amount 
of space which the library’s operations will 
require. The specific spaces and arrange- 
ments required were: 

Librarian’s office. 

Work room for at least four persons at 
one time, adjoining librarian’s office, 
bookmoble station and charging desk 
area. 

Charging desk area and space for seating 
children and adults. 

A garage and loading dock for the book- 
mobile. 

Space for housing around 30,000 books at 
one time. 


Other requirements included: 


Easy access from the street. 

A compact, yet adequate, heating system. 

Separate toilets for both sexes. 

A minimum of 30 foot candles of arti- 
ficial light in all public and working 


areas. 
Entire operating area of building on the 


same level. 
Potential for enlargement at low cost. 
The lot faces south and extends from an 
alley on the east to the street-side sidewalk 
on the west. 


The Architects Solution 


The architects’ plan shows an excellent 
grasp of the basic problem, and while the 
size of the building may compel the library 
in the future to have more of its books out 
in the branches than it otherwise might be 
inclined, the efficiency of the plan is a dis- 
tinct advantage. And it will be easy and 
inexpensive to enlarge in the future. 

The building will be, basically, a long 
rectangle, 92 x 50 feet. On the long axis 
across the south front, approximately one- 
fourth of the length at the center of the 
building is set back to provide a frame for 
the main entrance. At the back, a shallower 
set back provides a similar break in the 
straight wall. The west wall is solid, as is 
all of the south wall except the entrance 
portion. The north and east walls have the 
windows, and the east wall also contains the 
entrance to the bookmobile garage, opening 
from the alley. 

The interior contains 4,200 square feet 
of usable ‘space, including the garage, toilets 


and utility room. The office is 126 square 
feet and the workroom which adjoins it 
contains 440. The circulation, reading and 
book area is a single open room, which can 
be arranged and divided in any way desired 
by the use of book shelves or similar mova- 
ble partitions or dividers. 


Construction and Materials 


The building is designed to accommodate 
the greatest possible amount of floor area; 
using sound structural practice and em- 
ploying materials which are modular and 
require little if no field cutting or fitting, 
and which are durable and require little or 
no maintenance. 


The building rests on a poured concrete 
slab. The framing is wooden beams and 
posts. Roof decking consists of a wood fiber 
decking material which has proper struc- 
tural, acoustic and insulating values. This 
material is left exposed inside, and requires 
no painting. Wall panels are composed of 
2” polystyrene foam insulation sandwiched 
between 24%” sheets of cement asbestos 
board. The outside face of the panels is pre- 
finished with .018” fiberglass cloth rein- 
forced polyester resin and the inside sur- 
face is resin impregnated Kraft paper to 
receive paint. These panels are standard 
size and fit into the wood framing members 
with no cutting on the job. 


All interior walls are 2 x 4 stud construc- 
tion with gypsum board furring and 
painted. Floors are concrete with hardener. 
The windows are stock wood awning and 
fixed type except at the north, where sliding 
glass doors lead to a small reading terrace. 
The color scheme of the interior is being 
designed by the architects. 


The heating is forced warm air, with un- 
derground duct work supplying heat to 
floor and base registers. Provisions have 
been made for the future addition of hu- 
midity control apparatus on the furnace. 
There is a small heater in the bookmobile 
garage which can be operated independently 
of the main heating plant. All lighting 
fixtures are fluorescent and surface mounted 
to the deck. 


The economies of construction which 
have made the building possible at the cost 
of $43,046 are apparent, yet the building 
promises to be both attractive and efficient 
to operate. The successful bidder was the 
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Larson Construction Company of Cam- 


bridge. 


Until It’s Finished 


With the building now under construc- 
tion and the new Director on the job, the 
job of expanding the library’s services can 
get under way. The handicaps of operating 
from a crowded basement are very real, 
but not insurmountable. The Regional 
Library will have the use of a state-owned 
bookmobile until it receives delivery of its 
own. The Regional Library Board has al- 
ready indicated its intention of establishing 
branch libraries and improving those estab- 
lished libraries which have become parts of 
the system. This can be accomplished as 


soon as the books are ready to do it. During 
recent months, Miss Emily Mayne, Super- 
visor of Library Extension in the Library 
Division, has devoted a regular schedule of 
her time to helping the library with its 
initial book orders and a great many books 
have now been delivered and are ready for 
processing. 

It is impossible to predict at the moment 
just how soon the regional service can reach 
its first widespread development, but it will 
not be long. Congratulations are extended 
to the regional library board and all others 
concerned for the progress they are making 
toward better library service for everyone 
in their area. 





— Minnesota Surival Preparedness Project 


Minnesota is fortunate in that the State Department of Education has been 
selected as one of four states which received a federal grant to subsidize sur- 
vival preparedness training institutes and local adult education classes. 


The object of the Pilot Program is to train 335 teachers in a 15-hour 
course at 25 selected centers in Minnesota. These teachers, selected by the local 
school superintendent, will teach several 12-hour survival preparedness courses 
in the local night school classes. The plan calls for training not less than 20,000 
Minnesota adults before July 1, 1960. 


Teacher training institutes have been arranged in northern and southeastern 
Minnesota in these towns: 


Monday at Rochester starting Sept. 28 
Tuesdays at Winona starting September 29 
Wednesdays at Austin starting September 30 
Thursdays at Fairmont starting October 1 
Fridays at Waseca starting October 2 
Saturdays at Cannon Falls starting October 3 
Mondays at Virginia September 28 
Tuesdays at Duluth starting September 29 
Wednesdays at Coleraine starting September 30 
Thursdays at Bemidji starting October 1 
Fridays at Brainerd starting October 2 
Saturdays at Mora starting October 3 


Adults, men and women, are encouraged to enroll in these cost-free 
survival courses when they are announced by the local superintendent. 


A ninety-page student manual written for laymen will be given to each 
class member. Any questions about this project may be addressed to M. Eldon 
Schultz, Room 309 State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Public and school libraries will be called upon for information and probably 
for supplementary materials. Be alert to this program when it develops in 
your community. 




















Library Services Act 


State of Minnesota Annual Descriptive Report 
For the Period Ended June 30, 1959 


1. Statistical Summary 

From original effective date of the State 
Plan to June 30, 1959. 
A. Services 

1. Number of counties now re- 
ceiving library service which were 
unserved prior to the beginning of 
2 REED 4 

2. Number of people in these 
counties to whom library service is 


3. Number of counties with some 
library service prior to the beginning 
of the State Plan now receiving im- 
proved or extended service ................ II 
4. Number of people in these 
counties to whom improved or ex- 


tended service is now available........ 268,950 
5. Number of bookmobiles pur- 
chased under the program ................ 9 


B. Personnel 
Number of staff members added to carry 
out the program under the State Plan (full- 
time equivalent) 
1. Field librarians . 


2. Other professional librarians... 7 
3. Clerks and driveres.................... 16Y, 
4. Others (please specify) ie 

time branch attendants . 8 
pre-professional librarians ............ 2 


(college graduates with library 
minor ) 


ll. Descriptive Summary 


A. Descriptive report by project as out- 
lined in Section 5.1 of the State Plan for 
Fiscal Year 1959. 


Project |. Strengthening service 
from the state library agency 
The progress and development under this 
project are herein reported upon under the 
following main headings: 


1. Field work on implementing estab- 
lishment and improvement of rural library 
service. 

2. Bookmobile demonstrations and ex- 
hibits. 

3. Improved book service to small li- 
braries and people without local library 
service, 


4. Expansion of film service by libraries. 
5. Institutes and workshops. 
6. Publications. 


1. Field work on implementing estab- 
lishment and improvement of rural library 
service. 

Concentrated field work was done in ten 
counties during the year resulting in official 
action for library establishment in six. Addi- 
tional field work was done in nine other 
counties, but their library movements have 
not yet gotten under way. The field staff 
traveled nearly 20,000 miles during the 
year working with county associations, 
groups and civic and farm organizations 
working toward securing official establish- 
ment and tax levies for county and regional 
library service. Some field work was done 
in connection with workshops and _insti- 
tutes which are reported separately. 


2. Bookmobile demonstrations and ex- 
hibits 

The state bookmobiles logged 11,837 
miles during the year, giving demonstra- 
tions in ten counties where concentrated 
field work had brought them to a “point of 
decision” on library establishment; and in 
eight other counties being “exhibited” for 
briefer periods. The bookmobile was also 
exhibited at two county fairs, at three large 
REA meetings, at the PTA state convention 
and at Farm and Home Week at the St. 
Paul Campus of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

3. Improved book service to small h- 
braries and people without local library 
service 

The growth of the book stock as a result 
of the increased funds available has made it 
possible to fill a larger proportion of re- 
quests than ever before. In addition, the 
high-quality stock of the bookmobile has 
been an important factor in impressing the 
public with the value of this kind of service. 
The new development loan collections have 
served to add initial strength of the newly 
established county and regional libraries. 

4. Expansion of film service by libraries 

The new library films have been im- 
mensely helpful in explaining to rural au- 
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diences what is meant by a county or re- 
gional library system. But the most im- 
pressive new figure concerns the beginning 
collection of 16mm educational films for 
library use. This small collection, now num- 
bering 76 titles, is loaned through the 
Minnesota Library Film Circuit. At the end 
of fiscal 1959, this circuit consisted of 16 
memberships, with two “spots” open which 
it is believed will be filled by September. 

Ten of the memberships are held by 
county and regional libraries which are 
100°% eligible to benefit under LSA funds. 
Three others are held by city libraries which 
may not benefit but which also serve the 
rural population of counties which may. 
Only three of the film circuit libraries may 
not benefit directly from LSA funds, but 
these libraries furnish additional films to 
the county and regional libraries in ex- 
change for the use of films which have 
been purchased with the participation of 
LSA funds. 

This cooperation, with the loan of films 
from outside sources such as the National 
Film Board of Canada, has made it possible 
for each membership to provide the library 
with a collection of 15 films changed each 
six weeks so that a total of go titles are 
available each film year. While the pro- 
gram is new, the use of these films by the 
public is growing rapidly. 

5. Institutes and workshops 

The following Institutes and Workshops 
were held during the year: 

An Institute on Multi-County and Re- 
gional Libraries, in cooperation with the 
University of Minnesota and the Minnesota 
Library Association. 

An Institute on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, in cooperation with 
the University of Minnesota, the Minnesota 
Library Association, and the Minnesota 
Association of School Librarians. 

Five workshops on films, inexpensive ma- 
terials and library cooperation at spring 
meetings sponsored jointly by the Minne- 
sota Library Association and the Library 
Division. 

A workshop on techniques for the small 
public library. 

Ten workshops on campaigning for li- 
brary service. 


6. Publications 
The customary quarterly issues of Minne- 


sota Libraries featured “Adult Library Serv- 
ices” in the September, 1958 issue; the 
“First Region” in the December issue; an- 
nual statistics in the March issue; and the 
papers from the Multi-County and Regional 
Library Institute in the June issue. The 
first and last of these have been in great 
demand. The September issue was reprinted 
by the American Library Association and is 
available through the Adult Services Di- 
vision. An extra supply of the June issue 
is available on request from our state 
agency. 

A large quantity of brief brochures “A 
Multi-County or Regional Library Serves 
All the People” was issued during the year, 
and met with quick popularity so that we 
are now well into the second 10,000 supply. 


Project Il. Grants-in-aid to rural 
library systems 


The second year of the establishment 
grant program began auspiciously with ac- 
tion by two adjoining counties to establish 
library service. At the same time, seven 
boards of county commissioners received 
petitions to place the question of library 
establishment on a referendum vote at the 
November elections. In three of these coun- 
ties, the affirmative vote of the people as- 
sured the establishment and support of 
county-wide service. 

Dakota-Scott Regional Library 

The two named counties decided after 
much consideration to join their efforts for 
library establishment in a Regional library 
system. All the public libraries in the area, 
with the exception of the South Saint Paul 
Public Library (over 18,000 pop.) joined 
in the movement, and are now branches of 
the Regional library. The library board of 
nine members (six from Dakota County 
and three from Scott County) appointed 
Robert H. Rohlf their director effective 
January 1. They received an establishment 
grant of $79,600.00. 

As of June 30, 1959, the library had es- 
tablished a headquarters in rented rooms in 
Savage, effected the separation of the Hast- 
ings public and school library services by 
establishing a branch in rented quarters near 
the county court house, begun physical im- 
provements of the Farmington Public Li- 
brary, and instituted bookmobile service 
with two vehicles making regular routes 
every two weeks. 
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The staff consists of three professional 
librarians, a pre-professional (college grad- 
uate with library minor) librarian, two 
drivers, a secretary and one clerk. The proc- 
essing of books is done by the Anoka 
County Library under contract, since both 
libraries are using a new (Bookamatic) 
charging system which requires special 
equipment. The local librarians at the 
branches have continued on the regional 
library staff. 

As of June 30, 1959, the library had ac- 
quired 9,300 books, including a nucleus for 
a strong reference collection, and has two 
memberships in the film circuit providing 
180 different titles for the year. 

The county levies for library service have 
been increased 55°% effective next January 
1, bringing the total of local funds to nearly 
$60,000. 

The library has also acquired a quantity 
of equipment including desks, typewriters, 
shelving and other furniture. 

With the institution of bookmobile serv- 
ice, a heavy drain was placed on the book 
collection so that for the present there are 
almost no books left on headquarters 
shelves. Over 10,000 books were circulated 
in the first month of operation, and can be 
expected to grow rapidly as soon as more 
books are available and the library can lift 
the present limitations on the number of 
books per patron. 


East Central Regional Library 

The East Central Regional Library was 
established in January by the joint action of 
Mille Lacs, Isanti, and Pine Counties. The 
library board consists of three members 
from each county. They received a grant of 
$58,150, and have appointed Miss Marjorie 
Pomeroy as director to assume her duties 
in August, 1959. In the interim, the library 
has been supervised directly by the state 
library agency. The Isanti County Library 
(ten years old before coming into the re- 
gion), the Mille Lacs and Askov com- 
munity libraries, and the Sandstone and 
Hinckley Public Libraries are now open to 
all residents of the area, and enlargement 
of the book collection is in progress. With 
the arrival of the director, the library prog- 
ress should take a spurt forward with the 
improvement of the member libraries and 
the institution of bookmobile service. Cir- 


culation is now running only slightly above 
those prior to the organization. 
Polk County Library 

As a result of the November referendum, 
Polk County was required to establish 
library service. A considerable delay resulted 
from attempted negotiations toward a re- 
gional library organization, but no satis- 
factory agreement could be reached and 
Polk County established a single county 
library. The board of five members was 
appointed, and articles of establishment 
drawn up which included all the existing 
public libraries in the county (Crookston, 
Fosston and McIntosh). The board applied 
for and received a grant of $30,035 to cover 
cost of a bookmobile, other equipment, and 
additional book stock. 

This library board is now seeking an 
additional professional to serve as Director, 
with temporary administration in the hands 
of the Crookston librarian who is just a few 
credits shy of finishing her library degree. 

The service of all three libraries has been 
opened to all county residents, and book- 
mobile service will be instituted as soon as 
delivery is received on the vehicle. 

Anoka County Library 

The Anoka County Library, the first es- 
tablished in Minnesota with combined state 
and federal aid funds under LSA, has made 
excellent progress. It now has a headquar- 
ters, in a rented store-type building in 
Spring Lake Park, two branches (Coon 
Rapids and Lexington-Circle Pines), a book- 
mobile in service, and service exchange con- 
tracts with the Columbia Heights and 
Anoka Public Libraries. 

The headquarters and branches are 
pleasant, well-equipped libraries, and the 
public response to the service has been ex- 
tremely gratifying. The book circulation 
(without counting Anoka and Columbia 
Heights) is now running around 14,000 
books per month. The library has a book- 
stock of around 16,000 volumes. During 
the local merchant’s festival, the Association 
of Commerce purchased a number of books 
to give as prizes, and placed a series of 
“lucky numbers” in the library. Over 17,000 
invitations were sent out, and the library 
was flooded with visitors, twelve of whom 
received prizes of books. 

The Anoka County Board of County 
Commissioners has increased the library 
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levy regularly each year, and asked for and 
received permission from the legislature to 
increase their county levy for the library to 
a maximum of three mills. This will give 
the library a sounder financial basis for its 
operation after the establishment period, 
during which they are eligible for grants, 
expires this coming year. 

This library received a second year grant 
of $39,063 this fiscal year. 

The impact of last year’s grants 

The principal use of grant moneys 
awarded in the last fiscal year was for ad- 
ditional adult and reference books. The re- 
porting period for library statistics for the 
participating libraries ended just prior to 
the time that any real measurement of in- 
creased service would appear. 

With the next period of library statistics, 
the gains should become apparent. 

However, as a single example, the book- 
mobile service instituted in Blue Earth 
County with grant funds has been enthu- 
siastically received both by the public and by 
the county officials, with a strong potential 
for steadily improved support as soon as a 
replacement for the head librarian can be 
secured. 

The film service which a number of 
county libraries (6) instituted with the help 
of aid funds was well received, but did not 
reach its real potential of use in the first 
year, since the libraries needed experience 
in promoting the use of the new service. 
With an increased number of films avail- 
able, they expect to make fuller use of the 
service as time goes on. 

Inter-library cooperation 

Examples of inter-library cooperation con- 
tinue to develop. The following are notable: 

Participation by all libraries in the Da- 
kota-Scott Regional Library and the Polk 
County Library; participation by all but one 
library (Pine City) in the East Central Re- 
gional Library; the service contracts between 
the three libraries in Anoka County (county 
and 2 cities); and the processing contract 
between the Dakota-Scott Regional and 
Anoka County Libraries. 

The Kandiyohi County-Willmar Public 
Library merger of last year has had its first 
full year of operation, and is proving so 
satisfactory that some board members have 
become real missionaries for the larger unit 
idea. 


Changes in local support 

As noted under the various descriptions 
of newly established libraries the gains in 
local support have been substantial. Dakota 
County for example increased its library 
expenditures from $1,500 annually to over 
$26,000 with the intent of doubling the 
latter figure within two years. Scott County 
went from no county expenditures to over 
$8,500, with the anticipation of more than 
doubling this figure in two years. Polk 
County went from no expenditures to 
around $16,000, Mille Lacs from vo expend- 
itures to around $4,500, and Pine County 
went from no expenditures to around $4,- 
000, all with the intent of doubling within 
a two year period. 

In Anoka County the first year $10,500 
was increased to $17,000 and has been ap- 
proved for an increase to over $25,000 next 
year. 

Many of the other counties which re- 
ceived grants the first year were already at 
the maximum allowed by law, but four 
(Blue Earth, Stearns, Martin and Kandi- 
yohi) have increased their levies as a result 
of receiving the aid funds a year earlier. 
Since the auditor’s reports on these counties 
are not yet available for the current tax 
period, the specific increases cannot be re- 
ported until later. 


ll. B. Other significant developments 
and problems which affected the ex- 
tension and improvement of rural pub- 
lic library service in Fiscal Year 1959 


1. State legislation 

A bill to simplify the procedure for or- 
ganizing Regional Libraries was introduced 
in the 1959 session of the legislature. It 
passed the House, but did not get out of 
committee in the Senate. 

The bill to permit Anoka County to levy 
three mills was passed as previously noted; 
and a special bill necessary to make it prac- 
tical for South Saint Paul to join the Da- 
kota-Scott Regional Library was passed by 
the legislature, subject to approval by the 
voters of that city. 

2. State appropriations 

The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Education includes the same pro- 
visions, including the limitations of using 
so much thereof as may be matched by 
federal funds, as the 1957 act which es- 
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tablished the state aid appropriation. The 
Board requested $250,000 per annum of the 
biennium, the Governor’s budget proposed 
a cut to $160,000 per annum. Final legisla- 
tive appropriation was for $125,000 per an- 
num. While this is a cut below the funds 
available in fiscal 1959, the addition of the 
regular appropriation for the library exten- 
sion office provided for in the regular de- 
partmental budget will provide a total of 
state funds amounting to around $164,000 
per year. More than sufficient to match any 
federal funds in sight. 


3. Recruitment 

The customary national difficulties in re- 
cruiting professional personnel were ex- 
perienced in Minnesota. However, the pres- 
ent program in the colleges which provides 
a library minor within the bachelor’s degree 
is providing a limited number of people 
who are classed as “Pre-professional” per- 
sonnel. It has been necessary to use a num- 
ber of these in the program at the local 
level where funds available were insufh- 
cient to attract fully prepared professional 
people. The program has not lowered its 
requirement, however, that the director of 
libraries receiving aid funds must be a 
graduate of an accredited library school 
with appropriate experience. 

4. Surveys, studies, etc. 

No general surveys were undertaken, but 
the Institute on Multi-County and Regional 
Libraries was a form of study, and the pro- 
ceedings were published. 

5. Changes in economic conditions in 
State 

The impact of the 1958 recession has 
been blamed for the cut in state appropria- 
tions, since taxes produced less returns for 
use in 1959-61. There is some indication 
that most parts of the state have now re- 
turned to or exceeded their 1958 economic 
levels. Some parts were not affected by the 
recession, but the Iron Range was severely 
hampered, and the income of a number of 
libraries on the Range has been reduced. 


6. Attitudes toward public library de- 
velopment 

Attitudes toward public library develop- 
ment have been changing to the extent that 
there is enthusiasm for county and regional 
development in more areas than ever before. 
The tax levy is still fought by many people, 


but may not be the severe hampering in- 
fluence which served to defeat the library 
referendum in four counties last year. 

7. Progress toward achieving State and/ 
or national standards 

The libraries established with aid funds 
more nearly fulfill state and national stand- 
ards than any of those previously estab- 
lished except one (Hennepin County Li- 
brary). Progress in most areas, however, is 
slow; and there is still a long way to go. 


Ill. Staff Activities in the Program 

The year was a very active period for the 
Extension staff, entailing a great number of 
miles of travel, helping groups to organize 
county-wide library committees and organi- 
zations. Advisory service to these working 
groups was a constant part of the program. 

Preceding the November election, book- 
mobile demonstrations, usually a week long, 
were given in Cottonwood, Douglas, Jack- 
son, Mille Lacs, Pine, Polk and Wilkin 
Counties. Each village and community cen- 
ter was visited for a period of from fifteen 
minutes to half a day. The bookmobile was 
visited by as many as 5,000 people in a 
county as citizens talked with the book- 
mobile librarians and driver, becoming 
more familiar with the advantages of the 
Minnesota library plan. 

During the year similar tours were made 
in Chippewa, Dakota and Meeker Counties, 
as local library groups prepared to ap- 
proach their Board of County Commission- 
ers, asking for establishment of county and 
regional service and a library levy. 

The bookmobile with its stock of books 
continues to be a most effective way of 
reaching Minnesota people who have no 
local library or at best, very meager service. 
In addition to the ten longer tours, shorter 
trips were made to Benton, Mahnomen, Ot- 
ter Tail, Pope, Scott, Sherburne, Swift, 
Todd and Wadena Counties. 

In addition, the bookmobile was taken 
wherever people met in large numbers such 
as county fairs, REA County-wide annual 
meetings, the PTA state convention at 
Rochester, also Farm and Home Week at 
the St. Paul campus of the University of 
Minnesota. The bookmobile logged 11,837 
miles during the year. 

The Extension staff met with individuals, 
organizations, and groups of citizens in 
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thirty-one counties during the year, in ad- 
dition to attending library conferences in 
six others. Workshops for county workers 
and committees were held in twelve coun- 
ties actively engaged in county campaigns. 
Advisory visits were made to thirty-five 
public libraries. 

A workshop for librarians and boards of 
small public libraries held at Preston in 
June was attended by representatives of 
twelve libraries, in three southeastern coun- 
ties. This type of practical discussion of 
common problems is always much appte- 
ciated and should not be neglected in other 
areas of the state. 

The staff members made radio talks, ap- 
peared on television and made tape record- 
ings during the year. Library films were 
often used. A brochure was developed for 
distribution. Cooperation of newspapers was 
secured in many counties. Possibilities of 
obtaining the help of the Library Division 
staff still are not known to many Minnesota 
people. Much needs to be done through 
preparation and distribution of materials 
and securing the cooperation of organiza- 
tions throughout the state. 

Nearly one-third of Minnesota’s counties 
now provide some library service for every 
citizen—rural as well as urban. However, 
in some areas of the state little advancement 
in securing adequately supported library 
service for all the people can be indicated 
on a map. 

The north-central area of the state con- 
tinues to be the one presenting the most 
difficult problems and remains a challenge 


to its citizens and to the Library Extension 
staff. Some means must be found for long- 
range augmenting of local finances if even 
reasonably good library service is to be de- 
veloped for every citizen in the sparsely 
settled counties in the low-valuation areas 
of Minnesota. A branch of the Library Di- 
vision continues to seem the most logical so- 
lution to this problem but cannot be pro- 
vided unless state funds can be made avail- 
able for it, and without some type of con- 
tinuing state-aid added to local funds. 

South-eastern Minnesota has the largest 
number of libraries, yet the greatest per- 
centage of unserved rural citizens. County 
and regional library development has not 
yet become a matter of concern to local 
leaders. Promotion of the Minnesota plan 
for better libraries for every citizen needs 
implementation in this area. 

In-service training of non-professional 
people doing yoeman service in Minnesota 
public livraries is needed and often re- 
quested. Boards and librarians of small pub- 
lic libraries ask for advisory visits. A field 
worker assigned to each quarter of Minne- 
sota could aid mightily in securing equality 
of library service throughout the state. 

Problems facing Extension workers cen- 
ter around finding county leaders, and citi- 
zen workers in every area. Securing the 
enthusiastic support of library boards and 
librarians remains one of the greatest needs. 
Where lacking this is the greatest impedi- 
ment, whenever present, this is the greatest 
fortifying aid to the library development 
program and the Extension worker. 
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I would like to take my keynote phrase 
from Rachel De Angelo. Mrs. De Angelo 
made this remark at a Univ. of Nevada 
workshop: “We Cannot Do Today’s Job 
with Yesterday’s Tools and be in Business 
Tomorrow.” So today I hope that this talk 
will help you as school librarians to stay in 
business more efficiently “tomorrow.” The 
recent trends that I will be discussing are 
ones that I consider to be significant—some 
of them we already generally know but they 
have received new emphasis. This is a 
selective group of trends, it is not compre- 
hensive. 

According to the old saying, “No man is 
an island, entire of itself.” Just as true 
would be the rephrasing of the saying, “No 
school library is an island, entire of itself.” 
By this I mean no school library is un- 
affected by trends and developments going 
on outside of the school library proper. 

One of the most important educational 
events in the last several decades is Dr. 
James Conant’s study of the high school in 
this country. Although the greatest fault of 
this work is that it fails to mention the 
school library and its value, it is still signifi- 
cant to school librarians because of its 
other ideas. I would recommend to you all 
the reading of Dr. Conant’s report, The 
American High School Today, McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. From last week’s issue of Time, 
I understand he will be investigating junior 
high schools next. One of Dr. Conant’s 
main suggestions for improving secondary 
education, which can also be applied to 
elementary education, is the “larger unit of 
service” concept—a concept also seen ia the 
public library standards and in the multi- 
county or regional public library organiza- 
tion. Dr. Conant says that to give a good 
comprehensive education, a school has to 
be large enought to graduate 100 or more 
students yearly. This would allow the 
school to offer courses that are needed, to 
employ well-trained teachers who would 
then be teaching efficient-sized classes in 
these subjects and to afford facilities for 


the better teaching of these courses. This 
recommendation of Dr. Conant’s has been 
one that we long have had with us in the 
encouragement of consolidated schools and 
consolidated school districts on the part of 
state departments of education. This recom- 
mendation of Dr. Conant’s also has a direct 
bearing on school libraries. The trend to- 
ward larger units of service is seen in the 
centralization trend in general in the school 
library field. In the last 15 years there has 
been a great increase in the number of 
state supervisors and also in local supervi- 
sors of school libraries. With the setting up 
of these new positions a larger unit of serv- 
ice was established, although it often 
worked as an indirect unit of service rather 
than a direct one. Usually in the setting 
up of these new supervisor jobs (especially 
local supervisors), a central office was set 
up also. Part of the function of this new 
central office was to provide centralized 
cataloging and classification services (often 
full technical processes—ordering, catalog- 
ing and classification, preparation of ma- 
terials, conservation of materials) for the 
members of this new centralized system. 
As some of you know this subject is one 
in which I am very interested. 


The Madison, Wisconsin Free Public Li- 
brary had started giving service to schools 
in 1882 and by 1953 there was a fully- 
trained professional librarian in every school 
with 500 pupils or over, a good materials 
collection in each school and all of the 
school libraries’ technical processing was 
done by the public library. In 1953, when 
the control of the Madison, Wisconsin 
Public School Libraries was taken over by 
the Madison Board of Education, the 
school board never questioned the continua- 
tion of centralized technical processing ai- 
though the public library could no longer 
do it for the school libraries (under con- 
tract). The school board, the superintendent 
and the rest of the administration could see 
the benefits of this type of organization 
namely: 1) economy of technical processes; 
2) better public service. Both of these ad- 
vantages had meant that the school li- 
brarians had greater book and other ma- 
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terials discounts, better bindery prices, faster 
cataloging service, uniform cataloging done 
by a professional cataloger, a union catalog, 
mending services, an improved knowledge 
of books obtained from book meetings and 
book list notes, better intra-library loan serv- 
ice and the school librarians were released 
for full-time work with students and teach- 
ers. So a technical processing section was 
established in the supervisor of school li- 
braries office and I was given the job of 
administering this new section. I doubt that 
the Board of Education could have given 
up centralized technical processes, the Mad- 
ison school librarians would have applied 
too much pressure to keep it. It is amazing 
what a service such as this will do to keep 
job turnover low and morale high. In spite 
of some disadvantages at present (now be- 
ing given attention) such as being under 
civil service and the board of education 
which results in a eleven-months’ working 
year and a different salary schedule than 
the teachers’, Madison keeps its school 
librarians. 


Let me just mention a few statistics and 
facts concerning the Madison Public Schoo! 
Libraries. There are 30 schools now (2 new 
elementary schools this fall) all with a cen- 
tral library—3 senior highs, 3 junior highs, 
24 elementary. Each school of approxi- 
mately 500 pupils has a full-time librarian, 
those with enrollment greater than 500 have 
part-time clerical help and those with con- 
siderably less than 500 students share a 
librarian with another shool. In one high 
school with an enrollment of over 1,000, 
there are two professional librarians. Last 
year’s budget for books, periodicals, pamph- 
lets and a few records (Madison has a well- 
established audio-visual department in the 
school system that handles films, filmstrips, 
slides and recordings) was $33,850. This 
did not include encyclopedia and dictionary 
funds. When the discount for books is 
added to this figure of $33,850, the budget 
is close to $45,000 a year. The books proc- 
essed last year numbered 14,358; new titles 
cataloged—1,836. This is the size of the 
technical processing staff—one cataloger, 
who is also the head of the processing 
section; an order assistant—a_ highly-paid 
clerical worker; two catalog clerks; one 
mender who also is responsible for the 
preparation of new books; and in the 


summer months two clerk-typists who work 
in the school libraries during the school 
year. Wilson printed cards are bought and 
used. They are still looking around for the 
proper machine to reproduce cards. Dewey 
Decimal Classification with modifications is 
used. An effort is made to simplify catalog- 
ing whenever possible. The cataloging and 
classification procedures differ for high 
schools and elementary schools. All of the 
high schools have duplicates of their own 
shelf lists; the elementary and junior high 
schools can borrow their shelf lists from 
the central office when they are needed 
(both the school librarians and the central 
office feel that better maintenance of ele- 
mentary school libraries’ shelf lists is pos- 
sible under this arrangement). 

Now what specifically does this kind of 
set up do for the school librarians of this 
system? 


1. It helps with book orders and process- 
ing. New books are ordered from a com- 
posite annotated buying list. In preparing 
the composite annotated buying list, the 
book reviewing aids are divided among 
the school librarians for book order sugges- 
tions as are the education, science and 
social studies periodicals. Review copies of 
books are sent to the librarians as well as 
to the teachers for evaluation (these books 
are received free because of the duplicated 
composite annotated buying list—they are 
usually added to a new school’s collection). 
A deadline is set for the evaluations of new 
books. The evaluation cards for books for 
elementary school libraries are turned over 
to a book committee of five elementary 
school librarians. This committee is a vol- 
untary one which changes its membership 
twice a year, always retaining two members 
of the previous committee. This group 
meets with the supervisor and does the 
final selection for the list. The buying list 
is duplicated and sent to each school in 
triplicate; one copy is placed on the office 
bulletin board in each school to be checked 
by teachers; the other two are for the final 
check by the librarian. After checking for 
titles wanted, one list is kept by the 
librarian and the other is sent to the central 
office. The high school librarians (there are 
four of them) used a composite list for a 
while but abandoned it for the informal 
assignment of responsibility for book selec- 
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tion aids, the reviewing of sample books 
and the getting together to discuss the books 
being considered for purchase. The junior 
high librarians use both the elementary 
buying list and the final list of the high 
school librarians. 

After the lists are sent in, the books are 
ordered, cataloged and classified and com- 
pletely processed with book pockets, cards 
and markings. They are sent to the schools 
once a week accompanied by the catalog 
cards already alphabetized ready to be put 
into the card catalogs. 

Think of the man-hours and money 
saved by not duplicating the ordering and 
cataloging processes in all of the school 
libraries; think of the better quality of 
cataloging done (not all school librarians 
are good catalogers); think of having all 
of the preparation of books done—these 
librarians receive the books completely done 
with the finished catalog cards. 

Besides new books, several times a year 
the librarians may order replacements, du- 
plicates, and copies of older titles never 


held before. 


2. It helps with the ordering of maga- 
zines. A composite list is made by the 
central office from suggestions sent in by 
the school librarians. This list is circulated 
in the same way as the book one. When it 
is returned these magazines are ordered by 
the central office. The magazines are mailed 
direct to the school library subscribing. 

3. Pamphlets are ordered in much the 
same way. 


4. Mending is done at the central office. 
With a once-a-week delivery system this 
is possible. 

5. Bindery is handled also by the central 
office. A book is prepared and sent out to 
the school after it is returned from the 
bindery. 


6. The clerks in the central office act as 
a typing pool. The school librarians’ rush 
jobs or jobs that a busy school clerk can- 
not handle can be sent to the central office 
for completion. 

7. Often one of the clerks has some 
artistic ability. She creates posters, displays 
and exhibits for the school libraries. 

8. The uniformity of cataloging and 
classification in the school library system 
is helpful to students, teachers and _li- 


brarians who do not stay at the same 
school throughout their time in this educa- 
tional institution. 

This is what just one centralized system 
does in the way of processing for its mem- 
ber school libraries. There are other pat- 
terns also. Some of the other systems of 
this type handle all audio-visual materials 
for the school librarians. As I have men- 
tioned already Madison has a_ well-estab- 
lished audio-visual department that was 
operating before the school libraries were 
taken over by the board of education. Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Greensboro, N. C., and 
Dearborn, Michigan are other systems hav- 
ing some or complete centralized processing 
for their school libraries. The Georgia State 
Department of Education started both acqui- 
sition and cataloging services for both 
school and public libraries in 1944. This is 
done with state aid funds and has proven 
a valuable service to Georgia libraries. The 
cost of a set of catalog cards to a subscrib- 
ing Georgia library was five cents in 1958. 
There were 722 individual schools and two 
county school systems subscribing to this 
service in 1958. 

This may be a good time to define cen- 
tralized processing now that I have de- 
scribed the Madison system in some de- 
tail. To quote from a New York State Li- 
brary publication, Centralized Processing 
for Systems of Libraries: “Centralized 
processing may be considered the steps 
whereby library materials are ordered, cat- 
aloged and physically prepared for pa- 
trons’ use; these steps being done at one 
spot and the processed materials being dis- 
tributed to a number of libraries. The li- 
braries involved may be public, school or 
college libraries; the major criterion being 
that one method of doing each major proc- 
essing step be acceptable to all of the re- 
cipients.” 

As you would gather from the definition 
just read, centralized processing is now a 
trend in the public library field also. The 
New York system under the $3 million 
dollar state aid program is an example of 
this; the Southwest Regional Library in 
Missouri serves county and municipal li- 
braries in that area and may serve school 
libraries; the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission (the public library state agency) 
has set up a processing center for a number 
of small and medium-sized public libraries 
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using federal aid money; there are some 
metropolitan areas that are now giving 
processing services to neighboring libraries. 
There is the well-known experiment of the 
Miami Public Library doing this for the 
Dade County Schools. 

Centralized processing has been part of 
the Scandinavian library picture for years. 

According to Thera Cavender, for the 
regional type of central processing, es- 
pecially that done by contract or federation 
of various political units, wise leadership, 
cooperative planning, money and hard work 
are required. To begin such an organiza- 
tion, an estimate of the actual cost to each 
library of its present processing services 
should be made. Then there should be an 
estimate of what a centralized processing 
center cost would be for each library. Thus 
the cost of operating each way can be com- 
pared. 

To quote from the N. Y. State Library 
publication previously mentioned: “It is as- 
sumed that certain advantages will accrue 
(from centralized processing) ...1) Elim- 
ination of needless duplication of expensive 
cataloging aids; 2) Maintenance of an ex- 
perienced staff of specialists; 3) Reduction 
of clerical personnel by using machines for 
volume production; 4) Saving of profes- 
sional personnel’s time in individual li- 
braries for performance of other tasks; 5 
Easy maintenance of a union catalog of 
system acquisitions; 6) Higher quality of 
processing; 7) Better discount in quantity 
procurement. 

As Thera Cavender says, “There are 
problems in establishing a regional proc- 
essing center.” Some of these are: 

1. Variations in practices in different li- 
braries. The only sensible course to follow 
is to adopt the most sensible and modern 
practices that will suffice for effective service 
and to disregard differences in previous 
practices for a period of 5-10 years. Books 
not discarded in that time (and we hope 
that there are not too many of these in 
school libraries) may be recataloged as time 
permits. Changing to centralized processing 
can be the best time to get rid of obsolete 
practices in technical processes. 

2. Administration of the processing cen- 
ter. Should it be under a state department 
or should it be controlled by a board made 
up of representatives of local units? 


3. Size of system to be served in terms 
of geographical area, population, income 
and number of libraries. Some authorities 
think of this geographical area as being a 
multi-state one, i.e., a processing center that 
will serve all library agencies, or all the 
library agencies of one type, that are lo- 
cated in those states. 

Experience shows that librarians do want 
and use this type of service if the above 
problems are solved. 

Now I would like to return to Dr. Con- 
ant’s study again for it has other pertinent 
facts for us librarians to consider in addi- 
tion to the larger unit of service with its 
quality and efficiency factors. 

Dr. Conant suggests that there should be 
special consideration for the very slow 
reader—a ripe field for school libraries. He 
also suggests that there be a developmental 
reading program. This is not the same pro- 
gram as the one for the slow reader—it is 
designed primarily to do three things: 1) 
to help students acquire skill in different 
sorts of reading, from close and detailed 
reading to scanning; 2) to increase reading 
speed and 3) to improve comprehension of 
the material read—another ripe field for 
school libraries. True, school libraries have 
been working in these areas but I think 
Dr. Conant’s ideas about these will mean 
that there will be more emphasis given to 
them. Dr. Conant says that the academically 
talented pupil is not working at full ca- 
pacity—he is not sufficiently challenged, 
does not work hard enough and the pro- 
gram of the academic subjects is not of 
sufficient range. Surely this is an area (the 
gifted student) in which school libraries 
have been working and will increase their 
work in the future. For the highly gifted 
pupil, if there are enough of them in one 
school, Dr. Conant recommends a special 
class which is part of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program. This program allows stu- 
dents who have had the work in high 
school to test for it in college and if they 
pass the examination they are given college 
credit and sophomore standing in these sub- 
jects. This is a trend that is receiving much 
attention today—many of the better colleges 
and universities do give advanced placement 
to these high school students who pass the 
examinations. There is a good article about 
library materials for the Advanced Place- 
ment Program by Helen Rice in the May 
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1959 issue of TOP OF THE NEWS. In- 
deed this is something we school librarians 
have to think about and do something 
about if we are in a school carrying out 
just such a program. 

In the ALA Bulletin, Feb. 1958, there is 
an article by L. Lightner and R. H. 
Carpenter entitled “Great Books Course 
Sends Students to the Library.” This is a 
course at New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Ill., for gifted students 
patterned after the adult Great Books pro- 
gram. Librarians and teachers choose difh- 
cult and inspiring books for gifted stu- 
dents to read. These students are required 
to write papers and to participate in group 
discussions based on the readings. 

Another trend outside of the school li- 
brary proper that has effects on the school 
library is shown by Miriam Peterson in 
her article “Automation: Implications for 
the School Library” in School Libraries, Oct. 
1957. Automation now here (not coming) 
demands more skilled, educated workers, 
allows more leisure time for those involved. 
The implications for the school library are 
these says Miss Peterson: 1) The library 
will have to provide a variety of materials 
to implement and enrich all areas of curric- 
ulum experience, especially when more ed- 
ucated workers are needed. Up-to-date ma- 
terials will be more important than ever 
as will be audio-visual materials. 2) In- 
creased leisure will permit more time for 
hobby, recreational and avocation pursuits. 
The library must help in motivating pupils 
to wish to cultivate recreational activities 
through the provision of materials, con- 
ference rooms, viewing rooms. “More than 
ever, there will be increased time for read- 
ing, discussion groups and individual re- 
search. Such habits need to begin early and 
the school library as well as the public li- 
brary is a resource center for facts, data, 
and inspiration to nourish such activities.” 
Miss Peterson says that another valuable 
service of a library in this time of automa- 
tion is the counteracting of the scientific 
aspect of automation, i.e., “In a scientific 
age the things of the spirit will ever be 
more important that man may live creat- 
ively and not be a slave to the machine or 
to automation. Books and periodicals will 
continue to provide practice in mastering 
reading skills, and will also be important 


in bringing joy to the spirit, enriching and 
extending personal interests and needs, 
providing literary flights for the imagina- 
tion.” Reading can be even more important 
in this period than ever before. Therefore, 
I would like to suggest that we try to use 
some techniques novel to us in presenting 
books in order to motivate students to read 
more now and in later life. Group dis- 
cussions, panel discussions, book conversa- 
tions, new types of book talks, the use of 
other kinds of materials, i.e., films, with 
books—all of these can help to stimulate 
reading. 

As for the use of a trend that we have 
heard much about, TV, Mary Peacock 
Douglas had this to say, “I believe that un- 
der such a plan (televised lessons) there 
may be more utilization of the library 
than ever at the present time, because tele- 
vised lessons are usually set up in 30 
minute units rather than hourly units; so 
that the follow-up of instruction may be 
ever greater than at present.” We have all 
read examples of the ease of getting infor- 
mation from the library for the teacher in 
the future—simply request information and 
it will flash onto the TV screen in the class- 
room. Therefore, TV and its uses will be- 
come more important to us in the future. 

A development that is a business and 
also a library one is the microfilm. It has 
been only recently that the school library 
has thought much about microfilm ma- 
terials. Laura Martin in “Magazines for 
Children and Young People” in J//inois Li- 
braries, Nov. 1958, says, “I think the time, 
the era, when our magazines in school li- 
braries are going to be on microfilm is not 
as far away as people think it is.” Raymond 
Erbes in his article, “Microfilm in the High 
School” in Wilson Library Bulletin, Dec. 
1958, indicates that buying periodicals on 
microfilm, instead of binding magazines, 
results in actual saving coupled with many 
advantages and benefits. The cost of a 
microfilm is approximately the same as 
binding the year’s volume of a magazine. 
He emphasizes that research interests of 
students have changed—many | students 
want current information on subjects that 


are not available in book form. Therefore, 


the library has to keep magazines for 
a longer period of time and save as much 
wear and tear as possible. Advantages of 
getting microfilm copies of a year’s vol- 
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ume of a magazine: 1) solves mag- 
azine storage problem; 2) relieves li- 
brarian from worry about current issues 
damaged in circulation; 3) can clip maga- 
zines after microfilm comes; 4) students 
are taught another library tool which may 
prove useful in college or later life; 5) 
many gadget-minded students find refer- 
ence work more enjoyable because of the 
microfilm reader and microfilm; 6) elimin- 
ates bound magazines “walking out” and 
also malicious clipping of them. Clipping 
would not be useful and since no student 
possesses a microfilm reader at home, a 
motive for taking the microfilm is lack- 
ing. Disadvantages: 1) Materials do not 
circulate; 2) Need of a machine—microfilm 
reader; 3) Need of microfilm storage—hu- 
midity control. A school library has to 
consider its use of bound magazines, the 
bound magazines available in the public 
library, budget, enrollment and curriculum. 

I want to emphasize that the age of 
audio-visual materials is with us. Still I 
think some of us fight the idea that there 
is a place in the school library for these 
materials. Margaret Rufsvold in her article, 
“Building Library Collections: Nonbook 
Materials” to be found in The School Li- 
brary Supervisor, says this, “In establishing 
policies for selection one might consider 
the following questions: Do librarians hon- 
estly apply the criteria for evaluation and 
then select the best materials in terms of 
their content and use? Or, is the first con- 
cern with physical format? If libraries do 
what they say they believe in, the effort 
eventually will be to build not just collec- 
tions of books, but rather, instructional ma- 
terials centers. There is certainly a strong 
trend in this direction today.” 

Federal aid is certainly a trend now. To 
school libraries it takes the form of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
The primary benefits to school libraries are 
in terms of materials and in the training of 
librarians. 

The relation of school libraries and pub- 
lic libraries has been emphasized to a great 
degree in the last year. Lowell Martin’s 
article, “Relation of Public and School Li- 
braries in Serving Youth” which appeared 
in ALA Bulletin, Feb. 1959, has many 
pertinent thoughts about this relationship. 
Dr. Martin says that both school and pub- 
lic library services for children and young 


people are needed. “All evidence indicates 
that we are still very far from the saturation 
point in providing reading for children. 
Both the public library and the school li- 
brary .are used heavily, more as each 
agency becomes stronger. We must 
seek strength in coordination rather than 
by deciding upon one or the other agency.” 
One of the examples of coordination that 
Dr. Martin uses is that of teaching young 
people to know how to use libraries and 
information resources. He says that some 
of the current problems in education stem 
from this source. “A school that teaches its 
students how to utilize resources does not 
then have to try to cram ever more content 
into its curriculum, but can concentrate its 
energies, knowing that other material can 
be acquired as needed by the graduate with 
library skill. We have heard that ten 
years from now many things will be taught 
in the schools that are not even known to- 
day. If this is so, how is the graduate of 
today to get that new material unless he 
has a tool of continuing education? Many 
efforts have been made to teach library 
use, but few seem to have been through 
enough to achieve their objective. If the 
school, the school library, and the public 
library were to work at this jointly and 
continuously, in a coordinated, constructive 
program, I think we might be able to get 
somewhere, and not to develop a method 
for temporary use only in the school li- 
brary but a skill for use through life in 
the public library.” 

One trend that I am somewhat con- 
cerned about is our constantly having to 
justify the value of elementary school li- 
braries. Having worked in a system that 
has good ones and having observed cap- 
able elementary school librarians at work 
doing an excellent job, I can’t see how any- 
one could doubt that they are as necessary 
as secondary school libraries. I also cannot 
imagine a more stimulating, demanding but 
satisfying job than that of an elementary 
school librarian given the proper collection 
of materials and adequate housing and 
equipment to work with. However, maybe 
the recent U. S. Office of Education grant 
of $25,000 to the Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers Univ. to investigate 
the “effectiveness of centralized library 
service in elementary schools” will be the 
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objective study that will furnish evidence 
of the value of these agencies. 

Strictly a library matter, weeding has a 
new development. In 1958 the Children’s 
Services Division of ALA appointed the 
Books Worth Their Keep Committee. 
The committee’s function is to review and 
re-evaluate the books of the five-year 
period preceding the committee’s appoint- 
ment. The committee is appointed every 
five years. Besides reviewing books of the 
five-year period, it also reviews the cumu- 
lated list of Books Worth Their Keep, 
1940-1949. What a help in discarding this 
will be! As Mr. Wezeman, of the Univ. of 
Minn. Library School, said in his article, 
“Psychological Barriers to Weeding” in the 
ALA Bulletin, Sept. 1958, “Would it not 
be a good idea for some of our book selec- 
tion tools to emphasize weeding. From 
time to time the librarian could be given 
suggestions as to specific titles which 
should no longer be in the collection. For 
example The Booklet might list in each 
issue those titles suggested for purchase 
twenty-five years ago .. . which should now 
be considered for discard.” If only the book 
selection aids would do this for us! 

Having been a member of the American 
Library Association’s recruiting network 
for two years, I would like to emphasize 
the importance of getting young people 
interested in library work as a career. The 
most effective recruiting device has been 
the personal relationship between a li- 
brarian and student. Several ways this per- 
sonal relationship can be made effective 
in school libraries is through the librarian’s 
own personality and enthusiasm for library 
work; library clubs and student library 
assistants organizations. 

I am not going to say much about one 
of the most important trends—the recog- 
nition of the importance of good school li- 
brary standards. All of us have been wait- 
ing for the new national ones that will in- 


fluence all of the rest of the school li- 
brary standards in the country. We hope 
that the trend will be that all school li- 
braries will meet these standards soon. 
We will hear more about these tonight 
and tomorrow. 

Now even if we are right up-to-date with 
all of these trends, and no school library is, 
how can we “sell” these services and tell 
“our story” so that individuals will want 
these services and everyone will know that 
we can give these services. Public relations is 
the answer to the “selling and telling.” To 
quote Carolyn Whitenack in her article, 
“Public Relations of the School Library” in 
Library Trends, Oct. 1958, “To Have or Not 
To Have” is not the question when it comes 
to public relations in the school library. 
The only choice open to the school li- 
brarian is between having an effective or 
ineffective relationship with the school li- 
brary’s public. Obviously, the success of 
the school library program is determined 
by the choice the school librarian makes. It 
is important for the school librarian to re- 
alize that public relations is a “continuing 
process of keying policies, services and ac- 
tions to the best interests of those in- 
dividuals and groups whose confidence and 
good-will a school library covets; and sec- 
ondly, it is the interpretation of these poli- 
cies, services and actions to assure com- 
plete understanding and appreciation of 
the school library. Accordingly, the school 
librarian has a key role to play in build- 
ing an effective program of public relations. 

When a school librarian begins to study 
the problem of public relations, immediately 
there comes a realization that the school 
library’s publics are the school administra- 
tors, the teachers, the students, the par- 
ents, and the members of the whole com- 
munity. Each public may deserve a special 
program of interpretation in order to as- 
sure complete understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the function of the school library.” 








Worse Than Obscenity 


Editor's Note: The following 1s reprinted 
from The Living Church, with the per- 
mission of the editors. Since some public 
libraries still circulate the kind of books 
mentioned and those which do not stock it 
are called upon to explain why a good 
public library does not provide it, we are 
reprinting to call attention to its important 
message. The dots indicate omission of 
material regarded as not germane to the 
library. 


One of the unstated reasons for our op- 
posing censorship was the conviction that 
there is, in the literature of love a type of 
writing that does more harm than obscenity. 
This is a type of writing which is com- 
pletely legal, socially respectable, and often 
quite moralistic in tone. 

We refer to a very common type of senti- 
mental love story — the slushy, lavender- 
scented, moonlight-and-roses story of girl 
meets boy, girl loses boy, girl gets boy. 
Your most puritanical maiden aunt would 
not find such books and movies immoral. 
Perhaps no one except a literary critic would 
be shocked by them. No ministerial alliance 
will demand police action against their sale 
or exhibition. 

They uphold, with great persuasiveness 
for some minds, a view of love, sex, and 
marriage which is completely secular, com- 
pletely unchristian, and completely false to 
life. 

By the thousands, our young people (and 
no few adults) drench their minds in glori- 
fications of romantic love. Nothing, accord- 
ing to the romantic-trash formula, can tran- 
scend this love. 

Innumerable adolescents are tortured by 
a sense of personal failure because they do 
not encounter, in their real lives, the rap- 
turous romances which fiction calls the 
norm of youthful life. 

Innumerable young adults approach 
marriage with a sense of dissatisfaction, be- 
cause their intendeds and their courtships 
do not measure up to the standards of ro- 
mantic fiction. 

Innumerable young married people who 
have persuaded themselves that they had 
found “true love” in the sense that the 
slushy novels portray it are bitterly disap- 


pointed when they discover, in the daily 
give-and-take of real-life marriage, that 
neither they nor their partners are capable 
of sustaining the moonlight-and-roses mood 
indefinitely. 

In all these failures to achieve in life the 
impossibilities of the world of romantic fan- 
tasy, there are seeds of torment. Many a 
marriage breaks up because unrealistic ex- 
pectations are not fulfilled. Many other 
marriages drag on into sour apathy for the 
same reason. 

The authoritarian claims of romantic 
fiction, endlessly stated and restated, have 
become articles of faith in the minds of 
masses of people. Those who followed the 
newspaper coverage of Princess Margaret’s 
romance a few years ago remember how 
bitterly the romantically-minded condemned 
the Church because loyalty to the Church’s 
teaching held the princess out of a marriage 
with a divorced man. 


It is not uncommon to hear the statement 
that only romantic love purifies sexual re- 
lations, and that nothing else—not even 
marriage vows—justifies an effort to create 
a reality of love in the absence of a senti- 
mental predilection toward that love. 


We have no quarrels with the real beau- 
ties and real joys of “falling in love.” In 
our culture, this romantic idea of falling in 
love is the accepted norm for choosing a 
mate, and we are by no means sure that 
the alternative norms provided in other 
cultures are any better. 


But it is one thing to allow the free 
choice of men and women to work as well 
as it may in the choosing of a mate. It is 
something far different to allow flights of 
fancy, discontent with lost rapture, and the 
failure of unrealistic hopes for uniquely 
superb romantic relationships to smash at 
the foundations of family life and marriage. 


It is just this which romantic fiction (no 
matter how moralistic) does so steadily and 
so effectively...... 

To which words of wisdom, we have no 
additions to make except to say that we 
aren’t interested in a crusade against ob- 
scenity until somebody can figure out a way 
to censor the sentimental slush books, which 
are the greater danger. 








The Film Circuit 
What it is... and how it works 


The Minnesota Library Film Circuit is 
now entering its third year of operation, and 
more public libraries are expressing interest 
in participating. There are 16 memberships 
at this writing. This article has been pre- 
pared to answer as many questions as pos- 
sible about it. 

The Circuit was organized as a non- 
profit, educational corporation under the 
Laws of Minnesota in the spring of 1957, 
with six libraries as charter members: the 
public libraries of Winona, Rochester, Owa- 
tonna, St. Cloud, Moorhead and Interna- 
tional Falls. Under the terms of the charter, 
all libraries in Minnesota are eligible for 
membership upon payment of annual dues. 
The officers of the corporation are elected 
by the membership, and consist of three di- 
rectors, one of whom is president and one 
secretary-treasurer. The registered office of 
the corporation is the St. Cloud Public Li- 
brary. Under its charter the corporation is 
authorized to “aid and encourage public li- 
braries in the use of educational motion pic- 
ture film through the operation of a film 
circuit supplying member libraries with 
packets of such film and arranging for the 
routing or exchange of such film among 
member libraries.” 

The corporation has no capital stock, and 
membership dues are used exclusively for 
the purchase of film, film maintenance and 
repair, preparation of lists of films for use 
by the membership, and the expenses in- 
volved in the handling of the film packets 
(shipping cartons, postage and insurance). 


The Film Circuit Idea 


The film circuit idea is neither new nor 
complicated, but the principles involved and 
the facts behind them are worth repeating 
here. 

The small public library (any serving a 
population of fewer than 50,000) finds it- 
self in a quandary when it considers its 
responsibility for offering 16mm. film serv- 
ice. Individual film titles of library quality 
are much more expensive than individual 
book titles. The average title in the library 
film catalog costs around $125, with a range 
of costs running from $45.00 to $300 apiece. 
At the same time, if the library’s film serv- 


ice is to be anywhere near adequate, the 
library must have a considerable variety of 
film available. Still another factor is the 
potential for use of each title in the com- 
munity, which may be limited to as few as 
a dozen showings. 

While many libraries have used the stop- 
gap practice of renting films for borrowers, 
such practice has not been satisfactory for a 
steady supply since it frequently takes con- 
siderable time to secure the desired film, and 
if such a service reaches any reasonable 
volume it becomes rather expensive. 

The film circuit idea solves these prob- 
lems by supplying a quantity of film to each 
member library on an exchange schedule 
at a modest cost per library. The films are 
“on hand” in the member library, and may 
be shown as many times in the community 
as demand warrants during the loan period. 
A new collection of films each loan period 
gives the library a wide variety of film dur- 
ing the year. 


Putting It Into Practice 


The application of the film circuit idea 
varies among the many circuits now operat- 
ing among public libraries in various parts 
of the country. The specific operations of 
the Minnesota Library Film Circuit can be 
described briefly. The Film Circuit acquires 
a supply of 16mm. sound film either by 
purchase or on long-term loan. The quan- 
tity of film available for the film year 
(August to June) is then divided by the 
number of members which are in the cir- 
cuit during that year to give the appropriate 
number of films for each packet. When the 
number of packets required has been de- 
termined, the films are distributed among 
the packets to give each packet a variety of 
subjects, film lengths, and “reader” inter- 
ests. This makes each packet a “balanced” 
one from the point of view of potential use 
in the community. 

In order to give each library a chance to 
have the film long enough to get real use 
out of it, the packet loan periods must be 
longer than four weeks. The Minnesota cir- 
cuit divides the film year into six periods of 
approximately six weeks each. In the first 
year, 1957-58, there were only six libraries, 
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and six packets. In the second year, 1958-59, 
six more libraries joined the circuit. They 
received the packets which the first six 
libraries had rotated during the first year, 
and the first six libraries received new pac- 
kets. A third section of the circuit has been 
established for 1959-1960, which still has 
two openings to make its full complement 
of six. Each member library now receives 89 
films per year. 


Routing Packets 

Now that the Film Circuit is firmly es- 
tablished and has a considerable number of 
films available (266, of which about half 
are owned and half on loan to the circuit), 
the packets have become both sizable and 
varied. Each member library has some 15 
films at a time covering a wide variety in- 
cluding children’s story hour interest, sci- 
ence, family life, travel, art, home-making, 
outdoor activities and patriotic and historical 
subjects. It is planned for these packets to 
remain stable (containing the same film 
from year to year plus current additions) 
so that they can continue around the circuit 
without constant rearrangement. This will 
insure each member library getting all the 
films within a three year period, without 
getting too many of the same films too often 
for them to be useful. 

Since the content of packets are known 
well in advance, the library can announce 
which films it will have at any period in the 
coming film circuit year, and begin to take 
bookings in advance. Section A of the Cir- 
cuit now serves the public libraries in Wi- 
nona, Rochester, Owatonna, St. Cloud, 
Moorhead and the Dakota-Scott Regional 
Library. Section B of the Circuit serves a 
group of county libraries (Hennepin, Kan- 
diyohi, Waseca, Clay, Martin and Anoka). 
The new Section C will serve Faribault 
Public, the East-Central Regional, Polk 
County, and provide a second packet for 
the Dakota-Scott Regional. The two open- 
ings may be filled soon with new develop- 
ments in the Library Services Act-State Aid 
program. 


The Costs of Film Service 


The current dues for Film Circuit mem- 
bership are $350 a year, which is less than 
the purchase price of three films. For this 
each library is receiving 89 films, which aver- 
ages out at $3.92 per film. This is the cost of 


a single rental from most suppliers, so that 
the library has many showings for the cost 
of one. And, as the packets grow with new 
additions each year, this cost per film will 
get smaller as time goes on, and the circuit 
continues to grow. 


Some library board members have tended 
to think. of this in terms of book costs, and 
regard it as high. What should be kept in 
mind is that a normal film audience during 
the six-week period is over 100 people, so 
that the cost per “reader” is only a few 
cents. This is in line with the costs of book 
service. 

An additional cost, not included in the 
above figures, is the initial investment in 
equipment which the library makes. Some 
libraries own their own film projectors, 
which they will lend to qualified borrowers. 
While this is an excellent service, it is not 
absolutely necessary, since some libraries 
achieve a high level of film use without it. 
Most communities now have a considerable 
number of 16mm. sound projectors owned 
by various organizations so that the poten- 
tial number of film borrowers is large even 
where the library does not supply the pro- 
jector. 

However, there are some equipment costs 
that are necessary. A basic part of the film 
circuit operation is that all libraries do their 
own inspection, rewinding and _ splicing 
when necessary. To accomplish this main- 
tenance and minor repair, each member 
library has rewind and splicing equipment. 
The library also needs to supply the spare 
reel to avoid patron rewinding, and con- 
venient carrying (or mailing) cases for in- 
dividual film. Needless to say, these are re- 
quired in three sizes for one- two- and three- 
reel films. The total estimated cost of this 
equipment is about $50 per library, but 
depends upon the quality and quantity 
desired by the individual library. 


Sources of Films 


The main source of films for the Circuit 
is, of course, the purchase of films with the 
money paid into the Circuit as dues. All 
Circuit members participate in the selection 
of films by submitting lists of desired titles. 
The process of selection for the Minnesota 
circuit has taken advantage of the previous 
experience of other film circuits in addition 
to its own previewing, since the Circuit’s 
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collection has just begun to cover the wide 
range of highly recommended library films. 
The current dues rate permits the addition 
of about two and one-half films per packet 
per year. 

Another source is long-term loan. The 
Film Council of America, now dissolved, 
helped the Film Circuit off to a good start 
with a sizable loan of films. The Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare has made 
some of its excellent films available on loan. 
And the National Film Board of Canada 
has been, and continues to be, generous in 
lending its travel films to the Circuit. As the 
Circuit grows in experience, and builds up 
substantial use in the communities and 
counties served, other organizations and 
agencies can be assured that their films will 
reach a substantial audience, and the Cir- 
cuit will be able to interest them in lending 
films for Circuit use. Of course, such free 
films must be carefully chosen for their 
values for library, as contrasted with com- 
mercial, use. 


Since more than 90°% of the population 
served by the Film Circuit is eligible to 
benefit under the Library Services Act, the 
Library Division of the State Department 
of Education has been able to use LSA 
funds to strengthen the Film Circuit with 
long-term loans of excellent films. 


Promoting the Use of Films 

Stimulating the use of films by the com- 
munity is the job of the individual library. 
The Circuit is able to help in this only to 
the extent of supplying all members with 
descriptively annotated lists of films which 
the library will have. Since the library’s 
list of films available is ready in advance of 
the circuit year, the member library is able 
to get in touch with program chairmen for 
community organizations, club members 
and groups, church organizations and other 
typical film users during the latter part of 
the summer, so that appropriate films may 
be booked for organization use later in the 
year. However, this is only a part of com- 
munity film use. When the library has films 
available, informal groups or families in the 
community can begin using films knowing 
that a dependable supply is available. The 
library requires the customary assurance of 
the safe return of the film in good condi- 
tion, the same as for books, and therefore 


needs assurance of the safety of the projector 
and skill of the projectionist; but such as- 
surances are not difficult, and present no 
serious problem to film circulation. 


In order to have an adequate picture of 
its film service, the library keeps a number 
of different statistics of its film use. The 
library itself keeps a record of the number 
of times a film is circulated and asks the 
borrower to report the number of times the 
film was shown and the number of people 
in the audience. While other statistics may 
be desired by some libraries, the basic film 
service statistics are necessary if the value 
and public reception of the service is to be 
demonstrated. 


Damage and Repairs 


While a minor tear in a film can be re- 
paired by the library, without real damage 
to the use of the film, occasionally a bor- 
rower may do serious damage to a film. 
While this is rare, it can and does happen. 
When this involves replacement of film 
footage, the film is sent in to the producer 
to have the work done. Other processing 
and repair of film has been done for the 
Circuit by the University of Minnesota 
Audio-Visual Extension Service under a 
contract with the Circuit paying a standard- 
ized rate per reel. Since the Circuit has 
grown, and the University has indicated 
that it cannot continue to handle so large a 
volume of outside work, the Circuit is now 
in the process of planning to handle the 
processing itself, and contracting elsewhere 
for the repair service. 


Further Growth 


The way the Film Circuit is set up as- 
sures one kind of growth and provides for 
another. The assured growth is in the size 
of the packets. Each fiscal year of the circuit, 
new films are purchased with the dues 
money and the films are distributed 
through the packets. By the time a packet 
comes back to a member library it will have 
about doubled in size. When the film hold- 
ings of the circuit have reached a large 
enough figure (estimated at about 25 films 
per packet, or 150 per year per library), the 
circuit members can decide how they will 
arrange the withdrawal of older films into 
a “pool” from which all members may 
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draw on “spot loans.” However, this prob- 
lem will not arise for some four or five 
years. 

The other type of growth is in the ad- 
dition of new memberships. This is open 
to all public (including county and re- 
gional) libraries in the state under the 
charter. The amount of the dues is set by 
the by-laws and may be amended by the 
membership, but it can be expected to re- 
main relatively stable at the present figure 
unless there is a greater increase in the cost 
of films than has been experienced in the 
decade just past. The volume of loan film 


during the initial years, but probably can- 
not be continued indefinitely. In one sense, 
it would not be fair for a circuit member 
which has paid only one year of dues to 
receive as many films as the members who 
have paid for a number of years. Policies 
on this matter, as well as all the other op- 
erations, are subject to decision by the mem- 
bership. 

Librarians and library boards interested 
in membership in the Film Circuit, now or 
in the near future, should address their 
communications to Mrs. Merle Lennart- 
son, Secretary-Treasurer, Minnesota Library 


Film Circuit, St. Cloud Public Library, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. Membership is limited 
to libraries in Minnesota. 


has permitted the Film Circuit to provide 
new members with as many films as older 
members received. This was highly desirable 


Dersthy Canfield Fisher Library Award 


The Book-of-the-Month Club has announced that application forms for the 1960 Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher Library Award have now been distributed and may be obtained by interested 
libraries through the head of their State Library Extension Agency. 

The award, an annual grant of $5,000 for the purchase of books is made each year to a 
library (or libraries) in the United States selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club with the advice 
and cooperation of the American Library Association. The directors of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
established the award in 1959, the winter following Mrs. Fisher’s death, as a lasting memorial to 
their friend and associate, who served as a member of the editorial board of the Club from the 
year of its founding until 1951, a quarter of a century. Appropriately, the first award went to 
the Martha Canfield Fisher Memorial Library in Arlington, Vermont, the village where Mrs. 
Fisher lived most of her life. The presentation took place on April 12, 1959, the first Sunday of 
National Library Week, in the high school auditorium in Arlington. 

The American Library Association, through its Public Library Association division, has advised 
the Club on the establishment of criteria and procedures governing the selection of the award 
winners. Preference is given to libraries in small communities which frequently have difficulty in 
raising money to stock their shelves properly. The award winner must be a public library in the 
United States; it must serve a population of fewer than 25,000, or if a regional library, no branch 
unit is to serve more than 5,000 population, the central unit fewer than 25,000; the library 
selected must have governing officials who are actively interested in the progress of the library 
programs; the library itself must be housed in a building capable of providing shelf and display 
space adequate to a substantial number of additional books; it must be open to the public five 
days a week and the community in which it is situated must make active use of its present 
facilities, free of charge, and support them adequately. When so recommended by the American 
Library Association, the $5,000 award may be split up among several libraries. 

Award winners select the books they wish to receive. They may elect to accept books to the 
full amount of the award at once or spread their requests out over a three-year period. 

Every library which feels qualified is invited to apply for the 1960 award through the head 
of their State Library Extension Agency. The agency will have the responsibility of submitting 
two applicants from their state to the Book-of-the-Month Club before midnight, November 2, 1959. 
No application can be considered which is not endorsed by the State Agency having jurisdiction 
over the library concerned. All applicants will be screened by a committee of librarians appointed 
by James E. Bryan, President of the Public Library Association, who will select from those nomi- 
nated the ten most promising. The Book-of-the-Month Club, advised by the committee, will make 
the final choice among these ten. 

The award winner as well as the State Library Extension Head which sponsored it, will be 
notified shortly after the first of the year. The award will become effective and will be officially 
presented during National Library Week, April 3-9, 1960, at a date agreed upon between the Club 
and the library concerned. 

All requests for application blanks should be sent to the Library Division, Department of 
Education, 369 State Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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Division Staff 


Helen Lodahl, who has served as Assist- 
ant Supervisor of School Libraries since 
1957, resigned her position effective in July 
to accept employment with the Armed 
Forces overseas as a school librarian in Ger- 
many. Lola Erickson, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan Library School, 
who was previously the school librarian at 
Kenyon, has succeeded her on the Library 
Division staff. 

Joan Schmitz, who has worked as an 
“intermittent part-time” employee of the Li- 
brary Division since her high school days 
(seven years), became Mrs. Mark A. Peter- 
schmidt in August. She will be living in 
Iowa City, Iowa, while her husband finishes 
his work at the University. We are sorry to 
see her leave Minnesota, but at the same 
time wish her the best in her new career. 

New part-time intermittent employees are 
Harold Beatty, a college student who has 
returned from his summer vacation at home 
in Pittsburgh, and Stewart Peterson, a stu- 
dent at the University, who worked for us 
two years ago, prior to his two-year service 
in California and Nevada as a missionary 
for the Latter Day Saints. 


Preston Workshop 


Alberta Seiz, Librarian, Winona Public 
Library shared some of her book selection 
principles with librarians and trustees of 12 
southeastern libraries at a Workshop at 
Preston, June 11. Mrs. Dora E. Klein and 
her Board were hostesses. Emily Mayne 
and Margaret Smith of the Library Division 
staff led the discussion at the morning ses- 
sion. Those present enjoyed book selections 
from the bookmobile collection. 


People 

Frances F. Murdock, librarian of the 
Taylors Falls Public Library resigned Sep- 
tember 2. Mrs. Murdock had served her 
community for 38 years. Mrs. Leone Iver- 
son succeeds her. 

The East Central Regional Library be- 
came a reality on August 17 when Marjorie 
Pomeroy assumed her duties as director of 
the three-county library serving Isanti, Mille 


Lacs and Pine Counties. Miss Pomeroy, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
Library School, had been the director of a 
county library in Oregon for a number of 
years, experience followed by service on the 
staff of the Idaho State Library. 

Gilford R. Johnson, M.S. Library School, 
University of Minnesota is the new librarian 
of the Blue Earth County Library beginning 
his work in September. A Cloquet man, 
Mr. Johnson had served as teaching assistant 
to Frederick Wezeman during the period 
of his graduate work. He succeeds Mrs. 
Margaret Leonard Croswell who resigned in 
March. 

Mabel Wenstrom, formerly assistant 
county superintendent of schools in Otter 
Tail County, has become children’s librarian 
in the Fergus Falls Public Library succeed- 
ing Mrs. H. C. Bergstrom. 

Mrs. Mildred Bray, formerly a member 
of the Minneapolis Public Library Staff and 
Kathleen Dick, College of St. Theresa, 1959, 
are new members of the Dakota-Scott Re- 
gional Library staff. 

Bernard Richardson, Supervisor of Public 
Services at the San Diego State College Li- 
brary, has been named assistant chief of the 
central library in Minneapolis. He will be 
assigned to planning the move to the new 
library building, probably an event of 1960. 

Anoka Public Library and the Anoka 
County Library are sharing the services of 
Sanford Baker, who completed a year of 
graduate study at the Library School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota this summer. As chil- 
dren’s librarian, he will be at Anoka after- 
noons, assisting as cataloger at the County 
Library the remainder of the week. 

Mrs. Lorene Linder has joined the faculty 
of Northern Illinois University at De Kalb, 
Illinois. Mrs. Linder, as adult group con- 
sultant for the Minneapolis Public Library, 
has been especially successful in the develop- 
ment of the Great Books program. 


Places 


Out of 56 city libraries serving popula- 
tions of over 200,000, the Minneapolis 
Public Library ranked eighth in per capita 
circulation in 1958 with 6.58 books per 
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reader. Readers took home 3,434,211 books 
last year. 

The Wheaton Jaycees sponsored a demon- 
stration visit of a Library Division book- 
mobile at the Traverse County Fair, Sep- 
tember 11 and 12. Margaret Smith, field ad- 
viser, and Clarence Nyquist, driver, made 
the trip. 

Branches of the Dakota-Scott Regional 
Library are to be established soon at New 
Prague and Shakopee. 

More than 65 Great Books group dis- 
cussions will begin during September and 
October in the Twin Cities area. Sponsored 
by the Dakota-Scott Regional Library, New 
Prague will have one of the groups. 

A total of $700 has been placed in the 
building fund of the Owatonna Public Li- 
brary as a memorial to Fred C. Johnson, 
a trustee of the library for 30 years. 

The Hibbing Public Library is delivering 
books to library stations in its area of rural 
St. Louis County in a station wagon re- 
cently purchased for this purpose. 

Children at Hutchinson are giving full 
approval to a children’s room, opened this 
summer in the basement of the public li- 
brary. 

The library at Grand Marais has been 
closed for the first time in 50 years. Mrs. 
Cecilia Taylor resigned as librarian to con- 
tinue work with Selective Service at a new 
location. The building was declared too 
cold for winter service. 

At Sandstone, the library was closed dur- 
ing the summer as the village hall in which 
it was located was demolished. Plans are 
being made for a new location for the 
library. 

Comfrey citizens are looking forward to 
the re-opening of their library in a re- 
modeled room in Memorial Hall. The li- 
brary is sponsored by the local Womans’ 
Club. 


Various building improvements are to be 
made in the Rochester Public Library build- 
ing. A new booklift to some floors at five 
levels, new lighting in the upper stacks sec- 
tion and Kellogg Room, and new work 
room facilities have already been completed. 


More Buildings 
The Columbia Heights Public Library 


will have a new home at the southeast 
corner of goth Ave. and Jackson St. when 
action by the city council and library board 
are completed. The building will be one- 
story, brick, 40 ft. wide by 60 ft. long, 
and plans call for a parking area to accom- 
modate 12 cars. The new location is about a 
block from the present old rented store 
building which the library has occupied for 
many years. 

The Canby Public Library will move into 
fine new quarters in the city office building, 
with new shelving and furniture, as soon as 
the construction, now nearing completion, 
is finished. There will be an attractive en- 
trance and ample space for books and read- 
ers, and a workroom for the librarian. The 
community is to be congratulated on taking 
this step toward furnishing better and more 
attractive quarters for its library. 

The Detroit Lakes and Brainerd Public 
Libraries have both completed major re- 
modeling projects on their Carnegie-type 
buildings. 

The Fergus Falls Public Library will be 
substantially enlarged when the addition 
now authorized has been completed. The 
bond issue, $110,000, for enlarging the 
building passed by a 59.49% margin in May. 
J. Archer Eggen, of the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary, has served as consultant on the 
building which is planned as a “wrap- 
around” on the front of the old library 
building. This is expected to double the 
floor space of the library. 








—National Newspaper Week, Ocicber 15 te 21-—— 


National Newspaper Week will have its 20th observance this year from October 15 
to 21. The theme is “Your Newspaper . . . Freedom’s Textbook.” Sponsor of the Week 
is the Newspaper Association Managers, Inc., the nationwide organization of state, regional 
and national press association managers. 

The thousands of librarians who participate in the observance of National Newspaper 
Week have found it valuable because: 


1. The purpose — to focus attention on the role of the newspaper in protecting free- 
dom of speech, press and religion — is of concern to libraries. 


2. Participation provides an excellent opportunity for librarians to become better 
acquainted with the newspapermen of their communities for the long-range benefit 


of both. 


3. Library participation shows patrons the mutual dependence of libraries and news- 
papers. 


4. Newspapers have played a leading role in the first two National Library Weeks 
and will cooperate again for the third, April 3-9, 1960. 

ALA President Powell has sent a letter (appended) to the National Newspaper Week 
Committee Chairman. The Committee has suggested to editors of daily and weekly news- 
papers throughout the country that they cooperate with libraries on promotion of the Week. 

Although almost every institution would like to show its gratitude to newspapers, 
libraries have a unique opportunity because of the services libraries and newspapers give 
to each other. During National Newspaper Week you can demonstrate this cooperation and 
show how newspapers and libraries complement each other in serving citizens. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS OF WAYS TO COOPERATE: 

1. Call your daily and weekly editors and tell them you would like to participate in 
the observance. They might be invited to meet with you to plan the events. Because of the 
pressures of newspaper work many newspapers do not plan their promotion of Nationa] 
Newspaper Week until someone from the community calls them. You may want to call 
first those newspapermen who have served on your National Library Week committee. 


2. Exhibits might feature newspapers in your collection or books on freedom of the 
press and the growth of newspapers. Exhibits featuring your local newspapers, perhaps 
including early issues, will interest your patrons and also provide subjects for newspaper 
articles. 


3. Public libraries through exhibits and programs can emphasize both their materials 
which are especially valuable for the use of newspaper editors and reporters and also those 
newspapers which form an essential part of their library resources. Trustees may wish to 
hold a luncheon or open house with local newspapermen as guests. Included might be a 
tour of the library with emphasis on the reference resources which are of special help to 
editors and reporters. 


4. School libraries can arrange exhibits featuring the school paper, newspapers used 
by the library and related books. School librarians might plan activities with teachers who 
include newspaper reading as class assignments or with the staff of the school paper. 


5. College and university libraries might work with local newspapermen and college 
placement officers on a promotion of newspaper work as a career. Newspapers, like libraries, 
have a shortage of people entering the field. 


6. Hold discussions based on films such as FREEDOM OF THE PRESS (United 
World Films), or FREEDOM TO READ (Center for Mass Communication, Columbia 
University) or on the Freedom to Read statement and similar documents. Invite editors to 
take part. 


7. Offer to write a letter or guest editorial for your local papers on the joint responsi- 
bilities of editors and librarians in the area of ready access to services provided by news- 
papers and libraries such as vocational and business assistance, help with home and family 
problems, entertainment, and cultural enrichment. 


8. Work National Newspaper Week material into your library’s bulletin and radio 
spot announcements. 


If you will write us about your National Newspaper Week activities and their effective- 
ness, other librarians can benefit from your suggestions in future years. 
































An Important Notice 


New In-Service Training Program Offered 


The General Extension Division, University of Minnesota, in cooperation 
with the Library Division, Department of Education is now offering a directed- 
study correspondence course: 


Introduction to Library Methods 


The course is especially designed for non-professional librarians in smaller 
libraries and for non-professional staff members in county and regional li- 
braries. 


It will also be helpful for others interested in working in such libraries. 


The classes will be taught by qualified professional librarians recruited in 
the area where the class is held, and taught in public libraries. 


Organization and Contents: 
The course is offered through nine class meetings and 9g other assignments 
done by correspondence between class sessions. 


The course consists of an introduction to general librarianship, book 
selection, processing, reference work, services to the public, and general library 
operations and administrative procedures. 


It will be offered in as many different areas of the state as there is sufficient 
interest to warrant. A minimum of eight students has been set as a beginning. 
If there are nine or more, tuition costs will be reduced. 


Tuition costs will be as follows: Class of eight students, $40 per person 
plus cost of manual; class of nine or more, $35 per person plus cost of manual. 


Classes are open to all non-professional library personnel presently em- 
ployed in public libraries, and to others interested in public library work who 
have graduated from high school. The course is NOT open to school library 
personnel and has no bearing on qualifying for school library work. 


Everyone interested in taking this course should write immediately 
to: Library Division, Department of Education, 369 State Office Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. Classes will be organized as soon as possible 
after the extent of demand for the course is known. 


Libraries receiving aid will use part of the funds for staff tuition. OTHER 
LIBRARY BOARDS ARE URGED TO ENCOURAGE THEIR LIBRAR- 
IANS BY PAYING TUITION COSTS FROM LIBRARY FUNDS. 

















